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sleeping companions — a tale which was made 
use of in the " Disciplina clericalis." More of 
a poem than a play is " De Paulino et Polla," 
of the first part of the thirteenth century, lo- 
cated in Apulia and wholly coarse in character. 

All the comedies hitherto mentioned were 
written in distichs. ClOetta cites others, 
however, which consist wholly of hexameters. 
The most noteworthy one is in the ' Poetria ' 
of Johannes de Garlandia, but neither this 
nor the others of like form seem intended for 
the stage. And this remark may apply to all 
the epic dramas, since, in the best of them, the 
rapid changes in time and place would pre- 
clude any possible stage-setting. 

What is true of the comedies is also true of 
the few tragi-cornedies, a name which Cloet- 
ta applies to the story of the child begotten, 
during the husband's absence, by the snow 
(according to the mother), and melted later by 
the sun (according to the husband). This tale 
is the subject of two short poems, " De Merca- 
tore " and " De viro et uxore moecha," both 
of the twelfth century. Other examples of the 
kind might be cited bordering rather on poetry 
than on drama. 

The same conditions apply as well to the 
epic tragedies of the Middle Ages, fewer in 
number than the comedies and less developed 
from the dramatic standpoint; undoubtedly 
therefore less popular, and yet of a higher 
character, since the comedies owed much of 
their success to their coarse episodes. The best 
epic tragedy is the " Mathematicus," or " Pat- 
ricida," of Bertrand de Chartres, and 
written in the first part of the twelfth century. 
Its sub-title indicates the plot : a son destined 
to kill and to succeed his royal father. In the 
poem, however, the father abdicates in order 
to thwart destiny. The setting is that of Latin 
antiquity. The remaining tragedies, five in 
number, of which one is known only by name, 
are much inferior to " Patricida." They draw 
as a rule from contemporary life. One, " De 
Affra et Flavio," of the last part of the twelfth 
century, is on the unfounded jealousy of a hus- 
band who exposes his wife and child on a 
desert island, where hunger finally forces the 
mother to eat the son. Matthew of V en- 
dome is perhaps the author of a " Pyramus 
and Thisbe." A parody on tragedy is a Bel- 



gian scene, composed by a certain Renerus, 
of Brussels, in 1447 ; a wolf who has fallen into 
a pit with two men cannot, being dumb, excuse 
himself to the magistrates and therefore loses 
his life, while the men escape. These trage- 
dies are in distichs, as was perhaps the lost 
" De Flaura et Marco," ascribed by Pierre 
de Blois to his brother Guillaume. The 
" Poetria " of Johannes de Garlandia pre- 
serves in hexameters a so-called "Tragoedia," 
which in fact is not strictly a tragedy, since 
its characters are low-born, the main plot be- 
ing the betrayal of a stronghold to the be- 
siegers by a washerwoman. 

Though there existed thus, as has been 
abundantly proven, a considerable body of 
dramatic literature, in the shape of epic dramas, 
it is doubtful whether any of it was ever put on 
the stage, as we understand that term. From 
a study of the evidence accessible, Cloetta 
leans toward the opinion that the majority of 
these poems were read by one person only, but 
that in others one reader may have taken the 
part of the principal character and other readers 
the minor parts. This latter method, however, 
would obtain only in comedies, through the 
influence of Terence's plays and Vergil's 
eclogues. Tragedies would be recited like a 
narrative poem. 

It is remarkable how this conception of 
tragedy and comedy persisted in the Middle 
Ages, remaining, as we have seen, down into 
the fifteenth century, in spite of the revival of 
learning in Italy and the changed views of 
drama which the discovery of Seneca's trage- 
dies must have brought about among the edu- 
cated. To trace the awakening of a true 
understanding of the theatre will doubtless be 
the first step in the next volume of this series. 
We wish the painstaking and erudite author 
all success in carrying out his self-imposed task. 
F. M. Warren. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



FRENCH LEXICOGRAPHY. 

Dictionnaire general de la langue Jrancaise 
du commencement du xvii e Steele jusqu' h 
nos jours, par Adolphe Hatzfeld et Ar- 
sene Darmesteter, avec le concours de 
Antoine Thomas. Paris : Ch. Delagrave. 

The first four parts of this important work 
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now in course of publication, comprise, exclu- 
sive of the Introduction, the whole of the letter 
A, and B as far as brouette, or 304 pages in all. 
Its authors do not intend that it shall supplant 
the existing great dictionaries of the Academy 
and Littre, yet it will prove to most students 
a more useful work for everyday purposes. 
The ground covered is from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century to the present day ; 
the intention is to exhibit the changes in lan- 
guage within that period and the causes of 
such changes. This involves necessarily 
something more than a tabulation of words, 
their meaning, and their etymology ; namely, 
the clear exposition of the order in which the 
different meanings have successfully come 
into use. 

The original meaning of a word is frequently 
recognized without difficulty in all its later 
developments, but man}' cases occur in which, 
at first sight, an inexplicable change is mani- 
fest. Gagner is cited as a typical example; 
its original meaning, paitre 'to feed,' has 
through a succession of extensions, perfectly 
clear when placed side by side, given the 
modern sense of 'to acquire.' The opposite 
case also presents itself: a narrowing of the 
idea and thus a restriction of the meaning, as 
in menuisier 'joiner,' originally applied to 
jewellers, locksmiths and others, as well. 
These are the two main forms of change, but 
there are further modes in which the mind has 
worked and which are noted by the authors. 
They adopt, to make clear this sequence of 
meanings, whether by extension or contrac- 
tion, the plan of dividing the meanings into 
series and groups, or, to employ their own 
words, they consider a word of multiple mean- 
ings as constituting a genus, its more important 
significations as species, and its subordinate 
as varieties. The word blanc may be taken as 
an illustration of this system, or, still better, 
the preposition a, which will at once suggest 
to how much account the dictionary may be 
turned in teaching, where clear definitions are 
always the better of abundant illustrations. 
Ajuster, ante, bilboquet, bouchon furnish addi- 
tional interesting examples. 

The limits and nature of the work forbid the 
insertion within the dictionary proper of the 
exposition of the laws which regulate the 



various changes; this exposition, which will 
certainly be a masterly one, is to be given in 
a " Traite' de la formation de la langue," com- 
ing last in the order of publication, but intend- 
ed to precede the dictionary part. Constant 
reference, by paragraph and number, is made 
to this Treatise in the separate articles, and 
the full value of the work as a whole can be 
properly estimated only when this part of it 
also is in the hands of scholars. 

What words should be admitted in a diction- 
ary of this sort? Those only, say the authors, 
which have a fixed use in the spoken or written 
tongue. This narrows the field of choice, 
and excludes, e.g., local terms and expressions, 
scientific terms which have not come into ordi- 
nary use, and such neologisms as have not yet 
acquired droit de citi. Nevertheless, even in 
the parts already issued, there will be found 
many words not included in the last edition of 
the ' Dictionnaire de PAcademie ' ; these are 
marked with an asterisk, and are for the most 
part technical or scientific terms. 

On the question of etymology the new dic- 
tionary may be accepted as stating the results 
of the latest investigations, as fully as is possible 
under the conditions governing the issue of so 
large a work and the concurrent and constant 
progress made in etymology. The etymology 
begins each article, instead of concluding it 
as in Littre, the plan of sequence of meanings 
rendering this change necessary, since the 
etymology gives the original signification from 
which all the others are derived. All the 
forms and meanings thus grouped are to be 
treated of again in the promised "Traite' de la 
formation de la langue." 

The authors are very careful to insert, 
wherever possible, the date of the first appear- 
ance of a word, and to indicate clearly all 
cases in which the derivation is yet in doubt. 
On this point of derivation they occasionally 
come in conflict even with Littre, to whom 
they express themselves chiefly indebted in 
many ways. A comparison of aller, barre, 
bouie, ble, bourdon, among others, will show 
the difference in treatment. 

Particularly welcome to all students, but 
especially to teachers, is the attention paid to 
synonyms, which the authors divide into 
three great classes : — words analogous to each 
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other, such as ployer and plier; words modi- 
fied, such as jour and jour-ne'e, and words of 
wholly different origin to which custom has 
assigned a similarity of meaning — these being 
considered by Darmesteter and Hatzfeld 
the only true synonyms. Their warning to 
avoid sedulously the habit of defining a word 
of this class by giving its synonym, is much 
needed. It is apparently a saving of trouble 
to do this ; in reality it is adding to the diffi- 
culty: to define prendre by saisir does not 
actually define the former any more than ren- 
verser avec violence defines terrasser, for, as 
well put in the Introduction, "on peut renver- 
ser avec violence line lampe, on ne la terrasse 
pas." The method recommended and em- 
ployed by the authors is to bring forward 
examples in which the one synonym is regu- 
larly used, and in which the other is not and 
cannot be. Even then, of course, there may 
be some difficulty in making clear the exact 
shade of meaning of either word, but this is 
not admitted by the authors, who are sure that 
" an exact definition of each term, based upon 
the origin and history of the word, would 
cause so-called synonyms to disappear." One 
turns with interest, of course, to those two 
familiar words, an, annie, for a practical ap- 
plication of the idea. They are thus treated : — 

An (£tym., du lat. annum, m. s.) 

i°. Dur^e d'une revolution de la terre autour 
du soleil, prise pour mesure du temps. (Ne 
s'emploie pas en astron.) 

2°. Ati. plitr. Les ans, le temps qu'on a 
v£cu. 

Annke (du lat. pop. annata, derive de annum, 
an, devenu *annada, *annade, *anuede, annee). 
PeYiode qui embrasse soit line revolution de 
la terre autour du soleil, soit un certain nom- 
bre de mois lunaires, consideY6e 11011 d'une 
maniere absolue, mais quant a ce qui a lieu 
pendant sa dur£e. 

I. Cette peViode determined astronomi- 
quement, pour la mesure du temps. 

II. Cette p^riode determined par un certain 
ordre de faits qui la remplissent. 

III. Un espace de douze mois, consider par 
rapport a ce qui s'y passe, sans egard al'£po- 
que ou il commence. 

|| Special!. Chaque espace de douze mois 
compte depuis la naissance d'une personne. 
I Auplur. Les amines, ce qui determine l'age 
d'une personne. | Poet. Les , la vie. 

This is but one example ; numerous others 
will readily suggest themselves, and the study 



of this branch of the work will assuredly prove 
interesting as well as instructive, thanks to the 
fulness and clearness with which it is treated 
— numerous well-chosen examples, drawn not 
from ordinary usage only but from texts also, 
being given in each case. 

The use to be made of examples has been 
well understood by the authors ; quotations 
from texts were indispensable if the history of 
the transformations and changes of words, 
both in form and meaning, was to be properly 
told; hence they have drawn liberally upon 
the writers of different ages, and though they 
treat only of French of the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, they have 
traced back the words, where necessary, to 
the Low Latin, " too much neglected hitherto." 
In doing this, and in quoting freely from the 
older authors, they have been careful "to take 
the words of an historical example in the sense 
of the author's time and not, as one is inclined 
to do, in their modern signification." Some 
of the ridiculous mistakes due to the latter 
cause are noted. 

Pronunciation has also its share of attention, 
and the practice of the polite circles of Paris 
and of the Comedie francaise has been adopt- 
ed. So far as arbitrary phonetic signs can 
convey an idea of the sound to be formed, 
those selected by Darmesteter and Hatz- 
feld will enable the pronunciation to be 
determined. Their pronunciation of liquid / 
differs from Littre's, as was to be expected ; 
and that sound, as given by him, they believe 
will ere long wholly disappear. Other differ- 
ences, slight, for the most part, will also be 
noted on perusal and comparison. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the work 
promises to be just such an one as was looked 
for from the two eminent scholars whose 
names it bears, and that it will be indispen- 
sable to all who make more than a passing 
study of the language. It fulfils a function 
which the larger dictionaries do not ; it pre- 
sents similar facts in a different and often 
clearer way ; to an American, especially, 
studying French it will prove, thanks to the 
admirable arrangement, a valuable help. 

Mr. Darmesteter has not lived to see the 
book published after the seventeen years of 
labor he bestowed on it with his colleague, 
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but the work of the Dictionary proper was 
done, and the plan and the greater part of the 
"Traite" written out. What was left un- 
finished of this will be completed by Mr. 
Antoine Thomas, a former pupil of Darmes- 
teter's, who also assists Mr. Hatzfeld in 
bringing the work up to date as it passes 
through the press. 
The work is to be completed in thirty parts. 

F. C. DE SUMICHRAST. 

Harvard University. 



FRENCH LITER A TURE. 
Ruy Bias, edited by Harold Arthur Perry, 
M.A. Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 
Editor of "Hernani." London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1890. 

Victor Hugo, more from the greatness of his 
personality in French literature than from any 
special adaptability of his writings to college 
class-work, is necessarily destined to be the 
author around whom will centre a great deal 
of tutorial activity in modern literature. Stand- 
ing, as he did at one time, as the champion of 
a movement which, in spite of all that may be 
said against its extravagances, wrought a most 
salutary influence in emancipating literary art 
from the trammels which had so long oppressed 
it, the author of ' Les Miserables ' will conse- 
quently claim a large amount of attention in 
any, even the most cursory, review of French 
literature of the nineteenth century. Of Hugo's 
dramas, "Ruy Bias" and "Hernani" are 
likely to be the chief stand-bys for class-work, 
principally because of their intrinsic merits, as 
well as because they show less of the author's 
eccentricities than his other dramatic works ; 
and of the two, " Ruy Bias " will always have 
the first choice where but one can be read. It 
is fitting, therefore, that suitable editions of 
these works should be prepared. 

Professor W. I. Knapp was the first, I believe, 
to publish the text of "Ruy Bias" in this 
country ('French Readings,' Ginn, Heath & 
Co., Boston, 1883). The annotations given 
were of the most meagre and imperfect kind, 
only such, in fact, as usually accompany such 
compilations as so-called "Readers." Hardly 
any attempt was made to elucidate the text or 
explain its many difficulties. About the same 



date, but a little later, Miss Rena A. Michaels 
printed the text separately with notes (H. 
Holt & Co., N. Y.), but she did little more 
than copy Prof. Knapp, his good points as 
well as his mistakes. 

A really good working edition of " Ruy Bias" 
was consequently yet to be made, and the 
first impressions gained from looking over Mr. 
Perry's performance were sufficient to induce 
the belief that he had not fallen far short of 
giving us such an one as every teacher would 
desire. These impressions have unfortunately 
not been strengthened by a closer acquaint- 
ance ; on the contrary, while the editor has 
added some little aid not given in previous 
editions (notably in certain heraldric explana- 
tions and illustrations), he has frittered away 
a large part of his space in such insignificant 
remarks as neither teacher nor pupil needed, 
and has passed over in silence, or with the 
merest word, many points which demanded a 
full explanation. In this connection it may as 
well be said that Mr. Perry does not seem to 
have gone to the best sources for his informa- 
tion, or else has failed to utilize them properly. 

In what follows, an attempt will be made to 
supplement, as well as correct here and there, 
certain features of Mr. Perry's notes. And 
first, we are curious to know the editor's 
reasons for translating the stage directions 
throughout the play. It certainly is incon- 
gruous, not to say disagreeable, to have the 
train of French thought continually interrupted 
by interjected English. These parenthetical 
remarks contribute largely to the dramatic 
effect produced upon the reader, and to trans- 
late them into a language foreign to the text is 
simply to mar that effect. 

Line 83, le guet does not mean the guard- 
house but the night-ivatch or city patrol. 

LI. 116-117. Was it English prudishness 
which induced Mr. Perry to pass over this 
name Jeanneton (=mistress) without a word of 
explanation? He had a chance here for a neat 
historical note, tracing the name from its 
former pastoral and lyric use down to its final 
and present usage as synonymous with Ji lie de 
joie. As to Ltuinde and Isabelle used in the 
same sense, Hugo probably employed them 
because of their frequent occurrence in Spanish 
drama. 
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